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Funrerine social work, 
there are eight well defined 

| fields of activity for any of 

which you may prepare. 





I. Family Case Work 

II. Child Welfare 

| III. Industry 

IV. Social Research 

V. Community Work 

| VI. Psychiatric Social 

| Work 

| VII. Criminology 

VIII. Medical Social 
Work 


The courses are planned to 
| give you a practical summary 
knowledge of all of these 
fields and, at the same time, 
special vocational training for 
service in any one of them. 


The fall session starts Septem- 
ber fifteenth. 


The New York School of Social W ork 


111 East 22 Street, New York, N. Y. 
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THE APPLICATION OF MENTAL TESTS IN 
FAMILY CASE WORK' 


DR. WILLIAM HEALY 
Judge Baker Foundation, Boston 


NDER this title there might be in- 
U cluded the whole range of discussion 

of mental defect as it applies in 
family case work to the problems of heredity, 
eugenics, conduct tendencies of the defec- 
tive, earning powers of the feebleminded, 
and so on. But one cannot undertake any 
of these justifiably in a short space. On 
the other hand, there is much that should 
be understood about mental tests in general 
and certain salient points I should like to 
cover for you. You hear a good deal about 
mental tests, you are being told about the 
results or findings from testing and you have 
learned to use the various terms that have 
become common in this field; I should like 
to present a few important facts concerning 
this whole situation. 

You are often interested in the mentality 
of adults and you sometimes speak of this 
in terms of the mental age-levels of children, 
but the fairness of this is somewhat doubtful. 
A prime fact to be considered is that nearly 


all mental tests have been built up through 
_ Given at the Section Meeting of the Family Divi- 
sion of the National Conference of Social Work, Mon- 
day, June 27, 1921. 


studies of children (not that even these 
systems of tests are anything final—there 
may be and probably will be within a very 
short time many modifications and new 
systems even of age-level scales). We have 
learned that there is quite a high correlation 
between achievement in school life and the 
findings on these tests, but about achieve- 
ment in adult life as correlated with the 
findings on such tests we are not at all sure. 
We must remember that many adults have 
gone far in their walks of life from anything 
like practice in mental agility. Adults fre- 
quently cease reading as they did in school 
life, they may have forgotten words that 
they once knew, as well as arithmetical 
processes; just as we ourselves have largely 
forgotten our algebra and trigonometry. 
There are other tests, some of which are 
of great value—tests for various types of 
talents or abilities—which are not to be 
classified under the head of age-level tests. 
Some of these may be better adapted to the 
evaluation of adult abilities, or may be more 
highly correlated with ordinary success in 
life. The fact is that age-level tests have 
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never been standardized for correlation with 
success in life of working adults and that 
there are other tests, some of them having a 
good commonsense point of view, which can 
be made. 

In family work one of the main problems 
is discrimination of those children who 
should go to institutions for defectives. From 
any ordinary standpoint, except possibly 
that of eugenics, it seems true that a large 
share of defectives need not go to institutions. 
In discriminating those who ought to go, 
there is much more to it than the giving of 
mere age-level tests, such as the Binet Scale. 
This has already been pointed out by others 
also; Dr. Fernald, for instance, considers 
much more than age-level in his selection of 
cases to be taken into the institution. We 
schedule our own mental test work for de- 
fectives under four headings: 

1. Age-level findings by what at the given time is 
considered the best age-level scale. 

2. Findings on other tests which are important, 


such as tests with concrete material and the like. 


3. Results on educational tests in proportion to 
the individual’s educational opportunities. 

4. Results on commonsense tests, showing the 
reactions of the individual towards the world at large, 
the result of his contacts outside the schoolroom as 
judged by his information, etc. 


But if one is selecting individuals other 
than those who are quite obviously not able 
to take care of themselves in the community, 
there is another main line of inquiry—that 
is, concerning the problem of mental control 
(self-control, mental balance). This aspect 
of mental life makes a huge amount of 
difference in the outlook. A person can be 
feebleminded and stable or feebleminded 
and poorly balanced to the extent of being 
And, secondly, one should con- 
sider even the feebleminded in terms of 
established character traits, conformity ‘to 
normal social and moral standards. Do not 
forget that an individual may be defective 
and have thoroughly good character traits. 
Many individuals who are faithfully per- 
forming their daily tasks are mentally defec- 
tive—we see few of them because they do not 
become subjects for study. 

There are two general ways of considering 
the whole question of what mental defect 


psychotic. 
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really is: There is the gage by the results 
of the ordinary mental tests which are given 
nowadays and there is the commonsense 
attitude of gaging the individual by social 
performance. The latter is best expressed 
in the definition of the British Association 
for the Study of the Feebleminded, which 
states that a feebleminded person is one who, 
by reason of mental defect which was 
present at birth or near the time of birth, 
is unable to compete on equal terms with 
those of his own social status. In 1912 we 
of the analogous American Association 
undertook to formulate the definition that 
a feebleminded person was one who could 
not pass the twelve-year-tests. But time 
has shown that many individuals who are 
functioning quite normally in social life 
and earning quite a fair living at routine 
or simple occupations and who are behaving 
themselves admirably cannot pass such tests. 

Then, too, even the statement that a 
person is feebleminded because he is not 
socially successful, is not entirely sound. 
Bernstein and others in this country have 
undertaken to parole defective individuals 
after a certain period of training and certain 
ones of these have returned to society and 
done right well. This indicates how a period 
of training may accomplish much even for 
a feebleminded person otherwise likely to 
be socially unsuccessful. 

Leaving the problem of the feebleminded, 
I should like to call your attention to the 
fact that in your family case work you have 
as problems the children who are not doing 
well from the standpoint of conduct—chil- 
dren who are truants, who are showing 
delinquent tendencies in other ways, who 
are discordant elements in the family life, 
and older juveniles who are loafers and who 
change jobs very frequently. You should 
know that for the understanding of these 
much more than the mere giving of age-level 
tests is required. We have already accumu- 
lated other tests which give one some appre- 
ciation of special abilities and disabilities, 
tests which show talents as well as limita- 
tions. These tests should, in all fairness, be 
applied. Nobody should be satisfied with 
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merely getting a statement about the 
mentality of a problem individual in terms 
of mental age or intelligence quotient only. 

Again, in studying these individuals there 
is much to be considered that belongs under 
the terms of normal as well as abnormal 
psychology; that belongs to the fields of 
ideation and mental habit as well as to the 
psychiatric standpoint that undertakes to 
estimate the individual in terms of balance 
or of function. 

One very interesting feature of well- 
developed and sane family case work is the 
adjustment of children’s careers at the high 
school age or when they contemplate start- 
ing to work. This comes to the fore in cases 
where organizations undertaking such family 
work are well enough developed so that 
they may be able to consider family support 
in order that the young people may get better 
schooling and so become better assets to 
society. Study of general educational and 
vocational problems is immensely satisfac- 
tory. The ideas of the family about what 
the individual ought to do are apt to be very 
limited and the child may acquire an ambi- 
tion to do something for which he is not at 
all fitted. One sees cases of boys who want 
to be chemists or lawyers, for instance, who 
are absolutely unfitted for these occupations. 
On the other hand, there are many who have 
special talents which they have never exer- 
cised or known. In meeting this whole 
question there is a great deal to be said in 
favor of mental tests, even from the stand- 
point of the individual continuing in school 
past the grammar school or legal age. From 
our experience, I would never recommend 
that a family be helped in order that a child 
might go on with a high school course unless 
there was a very good reason in that he had 
talents enough to warrant it. The correla- 
tion between ability for high school work and 
achievement on tests has been pretty well 
established. And when it comes to the 
individual desiring special training, he 
should be able to demonstrate ability along 
a special line, whether it be mechanical, 
musical, commercial, etc. 

There is already a movement on foot to 
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develop tests so that children can be fairly 
selected for general lines of ability in the 
sixth grade—for instance, girls who should 
go into industrial arts can be separated from 
those who should go into the ordinary 
academic course, etc. 

But many of you have in mind adult prob- 
lems, because one of your main considera- 
tions is whether parents are able to main- 
tain a decent home and bring up children 
properly. Here, we find from our experience, 
one has to exercise a good deal of sense in 
the interpretation of tests. Let us see how 
it runs: I recently saw a report issued from 
a good institution which stated that a 
certain woman had been tested and that 
she was found to be 7842 years below 
normal. It went on further to say that her 
mental age was 8% years. Now, such a 
pronunciamento is sheer nonsense. Look at 
the facts; this woman was born abroad, has 
lived here among foreign-speaking people, 
and is only partially literate. Can anybody 
believe that we can fairly give tests to her 
which have been worked up for children who 
have been continuously in school among 
English-speaking people? 

In the next place, it seems to be presumed 
in this report and sometimes in other reports 
that sixteen years is the normal age-level 
for adults. This, of course, is based upon 
a certain classification in the Terman series 
of tests. We have nothing at all to prove 
it; indeed we know from the army experience 
that the average adult does not range any- 
where nearly as high as that—even the 
average American adult. Tests and test 
findings cannot be passed about so indis- 
criminately. This is no criticism of psycho- 
logical tests themselves, but merely of 
immature interpretation of tests. 

You often want to know the mental quali- 
fications of women in your families. Men 
are being tried out in the world continually 
and one knows pretty well what they are; 
they are losing jobs or holding them; they 
are good or poor earners, etc.; but women 
lead such comparatively protected lives that 
when it is necessary for them to go out and 
earn a living or when one considers their 
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qualifications for bringing up children, it 
seems all the more necessary to know some- 
thing of their general and special mental 
abilities. Even in this I should like to call 
your attention to the fact that there is much 
more to be considered than the mere results 
of the giving of tests. A certain manufac- 
turer who knew of psychological tests 
recently sent for a competent psychologist 
to find out what he could about bettering 
his employment department. He wanted to 
find out whether there was any high corre- 
lation between tests and the rating of the 
employees as factory workers. The office 
force showed a high correlation between 
doing well on tests and doing good office 
work. The rest of the employees in the 
factory showed no positive correlation at all. 
For instance, there was a woman who had 
been working for eighteen years and was 
considered the best worker in the shop; 
she was doing well by her family but was 
shown by tests to be defective. To be sure, 
she merely pasted labels on boxes, but 
she did it very well, and the manufacturer 
with good reason asked the psychologist: 
“Am I, then, not to hire feebleminded 
people?” 

In studying adults by tests there are 
certain factors of attitude which we run up 
against. Adults are shy—comparatively 
all of us are—we do not take to tests in the 
same spirit that children do. Even college 
professors are sometimes quite nervous 
under these conditions and do not do them- 
selves justice; many adults have never done 
anything of this sort for years and years; 
many have ceased to write, and read but little 
or none at all. Dr. Bronner wrote an article 
several years ago on the “Problems of 
Attitude in the Interpretation of Tests.” 
This is a matter of commonsense that must 
be emphasized in considering the value of 
your test results. 

Suppose one tests a woman and finds that 
she grades as a moron—what then? Should 
she not receive a pension or support or 
should she not go to work? Miss Bere, who 
was working from our office a couple of years 
ago, tested a considerable number of adult 
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foreign women to find out how well the 
results jibed with commonsense findings and 
judgments, that is, how well they agreed 
with the estimates that she got of these 
women from neighbors, from agencies who 
knew them and from direct observation of 
them in their homes. The result of this 
inquiry was that the findings on tests did 
not at all indicate what the person’s per- 
formance in the home would be—whether 
the woman would be clean, civil, affection- 
ate, industrious, etc. 

Quite aside from the results on tests there 
are two main points in the study of the 
mental ability of adults: 


1. Getting accurate knowledge of the person’s 
social efficiency, what he has been doing and how well 
he has done it. (Of course, if he has been doing well 
he is not likely to be the object of study at all; con- 
sequently, as I said, many defectives have not been the 
subjects of study.) 

2. The individual should be considered not only 
in terms of the results on mental tests, but also in 
terms of functional dynamic tendencies indicated, for 
instance, by lack of self-control, bad temper, irrational 
punishment of children, etc. It is essential for you 
to be good students of personality, which is such a vital 
factor in adult life. In the army, as far as it was 
possible to go with psychological work, personality 
studies won out over psychological tests. 

Valuable though tests properly admin- 
istered and interpreted unquestionably are, 
still one of the best ways to evaluate an 
adult’s capacities is to get knowledge of him 
as he has been observed in his home, at his 
work, in his human relationships. One 
should always consider character tenden- 
cies or personality trends. It is very im- 
portant to think of people from the stand- 
point of truthfulness, affection, sympathy, 
cleanliness, promptness, responsibility, sta- 
bility, etc. Familiarize yourselves with all 
of these and remember that personality 
trends and also frequently habits established 
by social training have more to do with the 
success and failure of adults than anything 
else. They often have much more to do with 
one’s ability to support and bring up children 
and to meet the exigencies of the world in 
general than what is learned from the bare 
results of mental tests. 

The importance, then, of knowing thor- 
oughly the individual with whom you are 
dealing cannot be emphasized too strongly. 
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ANALYSIS OF PROCESSES IN THE RECORDS OF 
FAMILY CASE WORKING AGENCIES’ 


VIRGINIA P. ROBINSON 
Associate Director, Pennsylvania School for Social Work 


IKE any profession which is found- 

ed on scientific method, social case 

work must move through three 
stages: (1) observation and assembling of 
its facts, (2) hypothetical interpretation 
of these facts, and (3) control of the facts 
for new ends. In the first two stages it 
has risen to consciousness of its processes 
in Miss Richmond’s Social Diagnosis but 
in the stage of treatment it is still intui- 
tive, instinctive, inarticulate in its methods. 
It is peculiarly in the field of treatment 
that we are on preserves claimed by the 
world at large—where every mother or 
every teacher who trains a child, every 
pastor who reclaims an erring member of 
his congregation, every employer who 
gives a few dollars to a down-and-out em- 
ployee, every person who influences a 
friend for or against a course of action 
may assert that he or she is doing case 
work. To differentiate social case treat- 
ment in the technical sense from the more 
or less haphazard, unscientific, but kindly 
and often very helpful “influencing,” “‘ guid- 
ing,’ “helping out” process which goes 
on wherever human beings associate is a 
task in which case workers must make 
some headway if case work is to take rank 
with the professions which are firmly founded 
in scientific method. 

One characteristic which distinguishes 
the work of the social case agency from the 
efforts of the friendly unprofessional is 
the fact that the social agencies keep a 
record of work done. To these records 
then we should turn for the processes by 
which adjustment is accomplished, and 
we should expect to find in the records of 
the family agencies, because of their long ex- 
perience in case work and record keeping, the 
most conscious analyses of these processes. 


_ Given at the Joint Session of the American Associa- 
tion for Organizing Family Social Work and the Family 
Division of the National Conference of Social Work, 
Friday, June 24, 1921. 


In this search for processes in records it 
is important to keep clearly in mind from 
the outset the distinction between those 
that have a significance for treatment and 
those that have only a temporary value— 
details as to the mechanical process of 
getting things done which have no bear- 
ing on the real development of the case. 

A commonly accepted term to differen- 
tiate the latter processes from those that 
have real treatment value is “machin- 
ery.” Machinery may cover such things 
as calling on a neighbor five times and 
finding her out, making appointments 
for clinics and dispensaries, many of the 
telephone calls and interviews with other 
agencies. Excellent illustrations of the 
recording of unnecessary machinery and 
convincing argument for its omission may 
be found in Mrs. Sheffield’s The Social 
Case History. 

There are no set rules and no short cuts 
by which workers can be taught to dis- 
tinguish between essential processes and 
mere machinery. The ability to make 
this distinction in recording must grow 
out of the ability to penetrate to the fun- 
damental problems in the case itself and 
to hold these vividly in mind throughout 
all the involved details of treatment. 
When the worker’s interest goes over into 
the details of the process that relate to her 
and not to her problem, we find irrelevant 
entries creeping into the record. For in- 
stance, in a well kept, up-to-date record 
of a child caring agency, in the midst of 
careful recording of changes being effect- 
ed in a placed-out, difficult boy by the 
worker’s attitude and the foster mother’s 
training, it suddenly becomes necessary 
while the foster mother is away, to move 
the boy temporarily. The worker has 
great difficulty in finding the right home 
for the boy for this temporary period and 
is diverted from her real problem—the boy’s 
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development—by the machinery of home 
finding. She lets this irrelevant detail 
slip into the record: ‘‘Went to see a Mrs. 
B—, a former applicant to the home finding 
department. Found that she had moved 
to L— (a town at the opposite end of the 
earth from the place in which the home 
was needed).”’ 

That day wasted in getting this infor- 
mation and the worker’s irritation with 
it have no place in the record, but it re- 
quires the most constant vigilance and the 
clearest thinking to remember that not 
the amount of time and effort consumed 
by the worker but the bearing of the de- 
tail on the case problem is the criterion of 
its value. 

Even though we find frequent remnants 
of machinery still clinging to our records 
there is among well standardized agen- 
cies fairly general agreement and steady 
effort to eliminate it. As to the recording 
of the significant processes on the other 
hand, there is much difference of opinion. 
A classification of essential processes which 
may be made for the convenience of this 
discussion is: (1) those processes that 
have to do with altering the material 
environment in order to meet the client’s 
needs and (2) those that have to do 
with re-education of the client’s point pf 
view or habits or attitudes or the chang- 
ing of the attitudes of other people to- 
ward the client. In the first class would 
fall the securing of convalescent care for 
a mother and finding a home to board 
the children while she is away; finding 
a special backward boy; 
moving a family to a new neighborhood; 
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forcing the closing of a saloon which is 
illegally providing the client with liquor, 
and finding a sanatorium where this al- 
coholic client can get treatment. In the 
second class fall such processes as the fol- 
lowing: persuading the client to take con- 
valescent care and to allow the children 
to be placed; securing the interest of the 
teacher in a backward boy whom she con- 
siders unhelpable; teaching the family to 
adjust themselves to the new environ- 


ment; helping the alcoholic decide to take 
treatment and keeping alive in him while 
he is away the purpose to make a real 
home for his children when he returns, 
Actually the two groups of processes are 
closely related in every case and the treat- 
ment falls down unless they are kept so 
interwoven but in the matter of record- 
ing we can make a distinction. If we dis- 
cuss with the worker any piece of case 
work with reference to which side of the 
treatment was most important—that which 
concerned itself with a re-education of 
attitudes and point of view or that which 
had to do with the securing of the material 
equipment for carrying out this re-educa- 
tion—she will say in almost every case 
that the re-education of the client or his 
associates was most fundamental. For 
instance in thirty analyses of a record of 
a family agency made by members of a 





case work class it was practically a gener- 
al opinion that the most important fac- 
tor in the treatment was the altering of 
the man’s attitude toward himself from 
one of inferiority, content with itself, mak- 
ing no struggle, to a confidence that he 
could do something and a willingness to 
try. This change of attitude was brought 
about by something in the attitude of the 
worker, by a new show of confidence on 
the part of the man’s family (brought 
about by the worker’s confidence in the 
situation passed over to them) and by a 
job where from the first his efforts were 
successful and pay was regular. The 
job would fall into the class of material 
equipment but while essential to the suc- 
cessful carrying out of the treatment it 
was not its most important side nor would 
it have effected anything if it had stood 
alone. If there is any truth in this assump- 
tion that re-education of attitudes is the 
most important side of treatment, should 
we not expect to find the steps in this pro- 
cess as carefully brought out in the record 
as are the steps in the process of manipu- 
lating the environment? 

I have been reading records with this 
definitely in mind for some time and have 
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tried to get material from others who have 
been similarly interested. In the records 
of family case working agencies I have 
found so few illustrations that one must 
conclude that these have slipped in by 
accident and that it is not the practice or 
the intention of the family agency to record 
any of the processes by which its work of 
re-education is brought about unless some 
manipulation of the material environment is 
made. The latter is recorded with scrupulous 
exactness. Is it that the processes of treat- 
ment are so clear cut and so well standard- 
ized as to be raised into the class of meth- 
ods which need no description? The pro- 
cesses of investigation have been carefully 
analyzed and standardized to some extent 
in Social Diagnosis but the interviews 
whose main purpose is to secure information 
are much simpler and require less tech- 
nique than interviews which have also 
the purpose of re-educating the attitude 
of the person interviewed. All interviews 
with the client are as important for treat- 
ment as for diagnosis and Miss Richmond’s 
analysis of the processes employed in the 
first interview makes a beginning of the 
kind of analysis we need of the processes 
of treatment. In those three first inter- 
views a great variety of processes appears. 
Many more again would be added if later 
interviews with these clients were ana- 
lyzed for the processes of treatment which 
the worker is using. Does it seem reason- 
able to believe that these varied processes 
are so generally accepted that there is no 
need to record them? 

In the field of medicine, with a longer 
tradition and a wider experience than so- 
cial work, there are certain commonly taught 
and accepted treatment processes for cer- 
tain disease conditions. Once the diag- 
nosis is made the treatment is with slight 
possibilities of variation clearly indicated. 
Doctors administering treatment have the 
same background at least in certain funda- 
mentals of knowledge and technique. It 
is not necessary to make more than the 
briefest record of a method of treatment 
which is generally understood and prac- 


ticed by the profession. When a doctor 
is experimenting on a new method of treat- 
ment, however, he makes careful note of the 
processes for his own record and when he 
has accumulated enough material to es- 
tablish the usefulness of the method he may 
write a paper on the subject for some pro- 
fessional journal. Case workers have as 
yet no common basis of knowledge or 
technique so that they can merely indicate 
a line of treatment in symbolic terms and 
expect all case workers will understand 
what the worker was doing. A _ new 
worker goes into the family referred to 
above and in a few weeks Mr. S, given 
up by all who had come in contact with 
him before as a drunkard, a gambler, a 
deserter, who traded for a living on his in- 
firmities, is at work, supporting his family, 
interested in their welfare, saving to pay 
debts and get a better home. Do we know 
the method by which this change was ac- 
complished? Only by the definite material 
changes which the worker records—occa- 
sional glimpses of her attitude towards 
the family expressed to the relatives. For 
instance in an interview with Mr. S’s 
father the worker comments, “Explained 
what we were doing, that we were hopeful 
they had been taught a lesson and believed 
Mr. S was determined to get on his feet 
again.”” We know the steady contact she 
kept with the situation by the dates of her 
visits and we can guess the quality of her 
keen interest in the family by such touches 
as when she provides Mrs. S with a new 
dress to go to clinic. But of her approach 
to Mr. S and the stimulus she has given 
him to bring about his new lease on life 
we know nothing. We cannot assume 
any common technique with which all 
case workers would approach this prob- 
lem. Habits of shiftlessness and depend- 
ence such as this family had established 
are not easily broken up and there is no 
set way by which it can be done. 

It is interesting to compare with this 
lack of process in the recording of the first 
work on Mr. S’s attitude a very unusual 
record of process by the last worker on 
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this case. Mr. S is just home from a busi- 
ness trip, the contrast between the free- 
dom and comfort of life on the road and 
the careless dirty discomfort of his own 
home is sharply defined in his conscious- 
ness. The worker lets him talk and talks 
to him and in the following interview lets 
us see her own attitude and her method in 
handling him. Her record says: 

Mr. S realized keenly the mistake he made in 
marrying Mrs. S—not his equal in education or in 
general standards. When he writes her he can send 
only the simplest messages as she cannot comprehend. 
“Is ignorant.” Realizes she tries very hard to econo- 
mize yet she is not steady or dependable and had she 
$30 a week she would spend it as easily as she would 
$10. Told him how hopeful we were of Mrs. S and how 
differently we believe she will appear in a different 
house and neighborhood. Mr. S is ashamed to give any 
friends his home address—usually gives that of his 
father. He feels that he could almost pay $20 a month 
for a real home. Decided that $18 was all he should 
pay, but that he should try to find a house with a bath. 
Has felt like a new man since he has been living in a 
hotel where he could bave a hot bath every day. 

At this point in the history we have 
clearly in mind as one most important aim 
in treatment the development of Mrs. S 
into a more careful housekeeper and a more 
satisfactory wife and mother and the chang- 
ing of Mr. S’s attitude towards her from 
shame into pride. Wecan guess thata large 
part of the worker’s method in accomplishing 
this, assuming of course that she is working 
directly on Mrs. S’s improvement all the 
time, w'! be to make her own interest and 
pride in Mrs. S evident to Mr. S. This is 
the sort of process which might go on steadi- 
ly and fairly consciously in the case worker’s 
effort and never be hinted at in the record. 
This record stands out as one in a hundred 
in making any note of it. 

One other very unusual illustration of this 
type of recording of processes I should like 
to quote from the record of a family which a 
family agency has been supporting for 
several years through a series of illnesses 
of the man. The man is becoming more and 
more dependent on this support and more 
and more demanding. In July 1920 the 
worker records an interview with him to 
the length of two pages and a half. First 
she lets him rehearse his whole life from 
the early care-free days before marriage 
when he dressed as he pleased and had 
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enough to spend for a good time besides, 
through the responsibilities of early married 
life when children came rapidly and he had 
to sacrifice in order to pay doctor’s bills, 
She lets him express his bitterness at his 
poverty and the things he has to go without 
to the full. And when some of this bitter- 
ness is out of his system she begins to come 
back in an effort to make him see himself 
in perspective. The interview should be 
given in full but there is time for only part 
of it. 

Other people’s children have good clothes; other 
people’s wives dress up. Yet on the other hand Mr. B 
has to confess that he himself is the dressiest member 
of the house. He is wearing this morning a silk shirt 
and well tailored suit, silk stockings and a decent pair 
of shoes. He sees the humor in the situation but says 
he has not bought anything for himself since he has 


been ill. He “bought a bargain” when he got this suit 
paying $2 a yard for the material and $14 for making 


* the suit. Yet he sees that when he had any extra 


money at all it went into providing himself with a silk 
shirt and a good tailored suit and that his wife and chil- 
dren had no such supply to fall back on when their in- 
come ceased. He owns that he is selfish and yet his 
reaction is this: If visitor sees a dress that is better 
than her own, does she not immediately want to pur- 
chase something that is better looking herself? It is 
hard for him to see that there are many other things 
more worth while than appearance. That the satis- 
faction which visitor would get in living within her 
own income, no matter if she is more poorly dressed 
than some other people, is a satisfaction more real 
than knowing she has outdressed someone else. That 
after all the fun of making things meet is a real satis- 
faction and to make things meet one certainly must 
look ahead. It is doubtful whether he sees although 
he is frankly told that one of the troubles with him is 
that he has grown to a man’s responsibility with more 
or less of a boy’s attitude. His reaction to this is 
rather a bitter feeling that there are so many people 
in the world who have money and that he has not. 
When he was well he worked hard from early morning 
to late at night. He loves his children and yet he 
hardly sees them. He gets home often so late that 
they are in bed and yet, work as hard as he can, he 
only earns enough for his simple maintenance, while 
other people roll about in automobiles and have much 
extra time. A working man ought to get more than 
just barely enough money to live on. It makes him 
“mad” that he has no brains to fight with people who 
have money. He has no education and they can do 
things to him and he never knows what it is and if 
things ¢ontinue in the future as they have in the 
past, he will not have enough money to educate his 
children to be anything different. He expresses his 
attitude with a great deal of feeling. Visitor tried to 
make him see that this antagonistic spirit toward things 
as they are does not get us out of our difficulties. That 
he was mistaken about the fact that he did not have a 
brain and that he still could become a much better 
educated man and in this way he would be able to 
think out his problems to a more satisfactory solution. 
He then says he has gone to night school. If he re- 
mains in town he will go to night school in the fall, 
realizing that this is the way to accomplish things 
rather than waste his energy in bitter feelings. 
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One wonders why this sort of recording is 
so rare in family case work agencies. We 
are so meticulous about recording any 
understanding that has to do with financial 
arrangement or with definite material steps 
to be taken. It is as common to find such 
entries as the following in records as it is 
rare to find those of the type quoted above: 
“Mrs. B understands that she will receive 
from us a pension of $8 weekly. Both Mr. 
B and Mrs. B understand that Father R 
will assist with a weekly grocery order.” 
Understandings of this sort with other 
agencies are recorded carefully and con- 
firmed by letter. 

I have come across a marked difference 
between the practice of recording these 
processes of re-education of some special- 
ized agencies and that of the family agen- 
cies. I have not read by any means enough 
records to generalize on this difference but 
offer the contrast as far as it goes as interest- 
ing and possibly significant. The two 
specialized agencies whose records I have 
studied are handling individual behavior 
problems, one of children, one of older 
girls. Both series of records show a very 
consistent effort to record the process. 


The illustration from the girls’ agency will. 


show this method: 


The worker is trying to give a new start to a bright, 
happy-go-lucky, attractive child of sixteen, who has 
had a shocking sex experience in her own home. The 
worker does a fine, skillful job with outside resources, 
getting this girl financed so she can go back to high 
school and finding the right school opportunity and the 
boarding home and recreational facilities. But an even 
finer skill is required to readjust the girl’s attitude so 
that after a year of freedom, self-support and good times 
with boys, she is willing to settle down to the steady 
pull of high school work. The re-education of her 
point of view about sex is also a job which must be 
carried out largely by the worker. The worker sets 
down her method here as simply and naturally as when 
she is trying to raise the money for the girl’s board. 
One episode gives a frank statement of a change of 
method on the worker’s part and a willingness to let 
both methods stand in the record with no comment 
except the perfectly adequate one—the girl’s reaction 
to each approach. 

The girl tells the worker she is going to New York 
with a boy. The worker says she could not hear of such 
a thing; would not have her do it for anything. Alice 
said she would come in next day and tell her all about it. 
Next day Alice came in and gave a long story about 
Frank and the hoped-for trip to New York. Said she 
‘had no faith in the future and did not think there was 
anything in it for her. Had made up her mind that for 
all she had suffered in the past, life owed her something. 
She planned to take everything as it came along and 


not miss anything. Intended to go the limit and just 
stop on the side of safety. Craved any excitement and 
must have it.” 

Worker told her that we were afraid that if she took 
that tack she would not get very far with her education. 
Alice did not resent visitor’s attitude and acknowledged 
that the visitor had no authority over her except 
what she herself chose to give her. 

Next day Alice came to office again wanting to know 
what she ought to do and if visitor would be angry 
with her if she decided to go to New York after all. 
Told her we would not be angry, in fact that we would 
rather have her go if, after having thought it over, 
she still thought it was the thing to do, than to stay 
at home simply because we said so. Alice was highly 
delighted at this and suggested that she would like 
to have visitor meet Frank. Makes plans for bringing 
him to see visitor and for getting a new hat. The 
visitor shows no disapproval though she still continues 
to feel strongly that the trip is unwise. 


‘As I said before, I have read too few 
records to know whether this type of re- 
cording is peculiar to these two agencies 
and these few workers or whether it is 
characteristic of records dealing with special- 
ized individual problems. 

I should like to hear a discussion from 
the family workers as to why record of 
processes of this type is so rigorously elimin- 
ated from their records. As a basis for this 
discussion I want to offer this very tentative 
point of view. We will agree, I think, that 
all case work is still in a very personal stage 
of development. The factor that we call 
personality, which I prefer to think of as 
the level of development or the adjustment 
which the worker herself has reached, is 
admittedly of as much importance as train- 
ing. The worker’s point of view, her philos- 
ophy of life, her own adjustment to life, 
are an essential part of her equipment and 
constitute part of her method in every 
piece of case work. But we are still in the 
stage of regarding these as personal factors 
in equipment and of wishing to exclude any 
recognition of them from our cave records. 
A hang over of self-consciousness restrains 
us from mentioning ourselves in the case 
record. Is not our refusal to recognize and 
analyze these personal factors an indication 
of the subjectivity and not the objectivity 
of our present level of case work and of 
record writing? We will never suceed in 
objectifying these personal factors by ig- 
noring them but rather by trying to record 
and analyze them as impartially as we do all 
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the other factors that enter into treatment. 
Only when we have objectified and analyzed 
them to the same extent that we have the 
methods by which we manipulate the 


environment and when by so doing some of 
these processes have become standardized, 
can we afford to eliminate them from our 
records. 





MOTHERS’ PENSIONS—PROBLEMS OF 
ADMINISTRATION’ 


JOEL D. HUNTER 
General Superintendent, Chicago United Charities 


OUR program committee requested 

that the main question considered 

in this paper be “In what department 
of the government should mothers’ pensions 
be administered?” 

What are the facts as to the departments 
of the government administering mothers’ 
pensions? Bulletin No. 63 of the Children’s 
Bureau shows that in twenty of the thirty- 
nine states and two territories which grant 
mothers’ pensions the law is administered 
by some court; in nine states by county 
commissioners; in one state by county 
supervisors; in one state and one territory 
and one city by a board of children’s guar- 
dians; in two states and one territory by 
local boards of child welfare; in one state 
by municipal boards under supervision of a 
state board; in one state by city or town 
overseer of the poor; in one state by unpaid 
county boards of women trustees appointed 
by the governor; in one state by an agent 
in the state treasurer’s office on recommen- 
dation of executive officers of municipalities 
and county commissioners; in one state by a 
mothers’ pension commission; in one state 
by the state board of education and in one 
by the state board of charities and correc- 
tions. 

The first state to adopt a mothers’ pen- 
sion system and a bare majority of the 
others administer the law through the 
courts. Most of these states are in the west 
or middle west. It was a foregone con- 
clusion that no matter what system was 
adopted in these states the eastern states 
would find different methods. That is not 

1 Given at the Section Meeting of the Family Division 


of the National Conference of Social Work, Thursday, 
June 23, 1921. 


at all a bad thing, for there are surely more 
ways than one of obtaining efficiency and 
often a method which is applicable in one 
community is not at all the most useful 
system in another. It is not possible to say 
dogmatically that any one administrative 
system is universally better than another. 

In discussing mothers’ pensions, however, 
it is possible to outline the changes which 
are occurring in administrative matters and 
to compare the different methods of ad- 
ministration. Facts in regard to adminis- 
tration by the courts and other facts re- 
lating to administration by county executive 
officials can be and have been ascertained. 
It is the purpose of this paper to discuss 
some of the tendencies in administration 
under the judicial branch of the govern- 
ment and some under the executive, and 
then to surmise which is tending toward the 
higher efficiency. 

(1) The judicial branch of the govern- 
ment has been the branch that has been 
most free from political corruption. Quite 
often when there has been a desire to place 
governmental responsibility where it will 
be free from undue political influence, it 
has been placed with the courts. For ex- 
ample, the circuit court judges of Cook 
County determine the number of em- 
ployees in all the fee offices of the county. 
These same judges also select the South 
Park Commissioners. The county judge 
in Illinois appoints the election commis- 
sioners. Recently in Cook County the 
independent voters were more aroused than 
they have been for many years because 
of an open attempt of the Lundin-Thomp- 
son politicians to elect their henchmen to 
the circuit court. For the first time the 
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gangsters were beaten and badly beaten. 
The ordinary citizen winks at a good many 
things in other branches of the government 
which he objects to in the judiciary. 

For those who are in favor of the ad- 
ministration of mothers’ pensions by the 
judicial branch of the government the rec- 
ord of the judiciary, as compared with that 
of county supervisors of the poor and simi- 
lar officers, is a strong argument. It is 
safe to say that throughout the country 
a majority of county and township super- 
visors of the poor have been political ap- 
pointees with no particular preparation 
for their responsibilities. Administration 
by courts is more likely to be free from 
politics than any other administration: 
Score one for the judicial branch of the 
government. 

(2) Most of the irregularities and in- 
efficiencies in mothers’ pension admini- 
stration have not been in the large cities, 
but rather in counties in which there is no 
large urban community. In at least half 
the counties of Illinois pensions granted 
are inadequate or else the law is very poor- 
ly administered. To the question, “How 
can proper methods be introduced in each 
county,” the best answer seems to be, “by 
centralized supervision and control.” 

There are theoretical and practical ob- 
jections to supervision by the state, through 
its executive officers, of the activities of the 
judicial officers of the county. The theo- 
retical objection is that in our system of 
government we have been committed to 
the policy of keeping the legislative, the 
executive and the judicial branches of the 
government distinct. It is argued that 
it would be a policy fraught with danger 
to ask the executive department of the 
state to supervise any judicial activities. 

Again, there are practical objections to 
state supervision of courts and their officers. 
These are the jealousies of the judges and 
their consciousness of power and freedom. 
A few judges would welcome state super- 
vision, feeling that it would result in the 
common good, but a majority would not 
be able to see that supervisionffrom out- 


side could possibly have any such result. 

A fact which substantiates what has 
just been said is that in only one state 
(Minnesota) out of the twenty which ad- 
minister mothers’ pensions through courts 
is any supervisory power granted the 
state. In three (Idaho, Colorado and 
Wisconsin) reports must be made to some 
state official but no supervision is provid- 
ed for. The Minnesota law is excellent. 
The section of the statute relating to state 
supervision reads: 


Duties of Board of Control: It shall be the duty of the 
State Board of Control to promote efficiency and 
uniformity in the administration of this act. To that 
end it shall advise and co-operate with courts and shall 
supervise and direct county child welfare boards with 
respect to methods of investigation, oversight and 
record keeping; shall devise, recommend, and distribute 
blank forms; shall by its agents visit and inspect 
families to which allowances have been made; shall 
have access to all records and other data kept by courts 
and other agencies concerning such allowances; and 
may require such reports from clerks of the courts, 
child welfare boards, probation officers, and other 
official investigators as it shall deem necessary. 


Thirteen of the nineteen other states 
have developed some sort of state super- 
vision or method of reporting to the state.” 
The most satisfactory law so far as state 
supervision of local executive affairs is con- 
cerned is that of Massachusetts. The 
law reads: 


State Board of Charity to have supervision: The State 
Board of Charity shall hereafter supervise the work 
done and measures taken by the overseers of the poor 
of the several cities and towns in respect to families in 
which there is one child or more under the age of 
fourteen, whether or not such family or any member 
thereof has a settlement within the Commonwealth; 
and for this purpose may establish such rules relative 
to notice as they deem necessary and may visit and 
inspect any or all families aided under this act, and 
shall have access to any records and other data kept 
by the overseer of the poor or their representatives 
relating to such aid; and said board shall, in its annual 
report to the legislature, report upon the work done 
by its own agents and by the overseers of the poor in 
respect to such families any of whose members are 
without legal settlement in the Commonwealth; and 
shall make a special report on the work done by the 
overseer of the poor in respect to such families in which 
all the members have a legal settlement in the Common- 
wealth. 


There is less jealousy and less theoretical 
objection to overcome if state supervision 
is applied to county executive officers rather 
than to officers appointed by the judges. 


1 California, Connecticut, Delaware, Florida, Indiana, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, New Jersey, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Vermont. 
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Centralized supervision is necessary to 
obtain an efficient state-wide administra- 
tion of the excellent laws which we are dis- 
cussing. This satisfactory change in admin- 
istration is occurring much more rapidly in 
states in which the administrative reponsi- 
bility is placed elsewhere than in the ju- 
diciary: Score one for executive county ad- 
ministration. 

(3) Something which should not be given 
without state supervision but which should 
invariably go with it is state aid. In ten 
out of the sixteen states which have some 
sort of state supervision state funds are used. 
There are at least three reasons for state aid: 

(a) It makes state supervision much more acceptable 
to local authorities. That statement needs no elucida- 
tion. If a prize is to be given for good and efficient 
behavior, those who have any merit at all will welcome 
inspection. 

(b) State aid makes state supervision much more 
effective. When a considerable amount of the state’s 
funds are involved, the officials of the state will be more 
inclined to select intelligent and experienced adminis- 
trators of the law than they would otherwise, and 
these same administrators will be more careful in their 
investigations and more thorough in their reports 
when they know that state aid to county funds depends 
upon them and their reports. Also their influence and 
power to effect changes in local administration are 
increased manyfold by their financial leverage. 

(c) State aid with state supervision will provide 
adequate relief in many counties where such relief is 
not being given. In Illinois and probably in many other 
states, local authorities in numerous counties do not 
grant all they can under the law when even the maxi- 
mum would be inadequate. State supervision alone 
would not be able to affect the amount of relief given 
nearly as quickly as would state supervision with 
state aid. 

The reasons given to show that state 
supervision {fs more likely to be obtained 
when mothers’ pensions are administered by 
executive county officials, apply also to 
state aid: Score two for executive county 
administration. 

: : , 

(4) When mothers’ pension laws were 
originally passed it was felt that they 
would have an immediate effect on the 
population of children’s institutions and 
the number of children placed in family 
homes. The effect was hardly noticeable. 
Why? The parents of most of the children 
in institutions either were deceased or un- 
willing or unable to care for these same 
children. The parent or parents of the 


children in whose interest pensions have 





been granted have been found to be fit, 
mentally, morally and physically to care 
for children. There have been and there 
always will be many borderline cases 
where it is difficult to determine fitness. 
The way in which these cases have been 
decided has affected the population of 
children’s institutions and the number 
placed in families other than their own, 
but such cases have not been in the majority 
and therefore have not had much effect 
on the total population in children’s in- 
stitutions. 

Again, the satisfactory administration 
of a mothers’ pension law, or any other 
piece of family welfare legislation, will 
prevent many a family breakdown which 
might otherwise occur. Whether the laws 
are having such an effect or not has not 
been determined and nothing but a very 
careful study would give satisfactory in- 
formation on that point. There is, how- 
ever, enough information available in some 
communities to warrant the assertion that 
the population in children’s institutions 
and the number of children placed in family 
homes has been partially decreased be- 
cause of the successful administration of 
a mothers’ pension law. For example, 
the number of neglected children brought 
before the Juvenile Court of Cook County 
and committed to institutions or child 
placing societies has consistently decreased 
with the exception of one year, ever since 
1912. ‘The table showing these decreases 
is as follows: 


Number of Neglected Children Committed to Institutions 
and Associations 


1907 1908 19090 IQ10 IQII 1912 1913 
958 1025 1013 1075 1068 1442 1200 


19t4 1915 19016 1017 1018 1919 1920 

1154 1044 975 852 971 954 644 
In reading the above it should be re- 
membered that the mothers’ pension law 
went into effect in Illinois on July 1, 1911. 
Mothers’ pension laws have very little 
immediate effect upon the number of neg- 
lected and delinquent children handled by 
the juvenile court, but in a decade it will 
be found that they have had a very notice- 
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able effect because they have prevented 
many a family breakdown. 

The point toward which this discussion 
is leading is that the specialty of juvenile 
courts is delinquent and neglected children 
and not children whose parent or parents 
are fit in every way to care for a family. 

Theoretically the responsibility for the 
administration of mothers’ pensions seems 
to fit better with some other group than 
that which specializes with the children of 
unfit or improper parents. 

There has long been a feeling among 
students of the juvenile court that such 
courts should not take jurisdiction over 
dependency cases when no element of neglect 
is present. It would seem that this respon- 
sibility should be placed with some other 
governmental group, e. g., mothers’ pensions 
with some executive county official: Score 
three for county executive administration. 

Before announcing the final score, warning 
should be given that what is sought after is 
an efficient state-wide administration of 
excellent laws and that the best way to 
obtain it seems to be by having some sort of 
state supervision of and state aid to execu- 
tive county officers appointed on a merit 
basis. This principle should be a guide to 
states considering the passage of a new law, 
and a suggestion to states which already 
have adopted a different system to consider 
carefully the situation and determine wheth- 
er a change would be desirable. The score 
is three to one for the administration of 
mothers’ pensions by the executive branch 
of the county government with state super- 
vision and aid. 

The growth of mothers’ pensions has been 
rapid and continuous. The growth will 
probably continue. Ought we not to con- 
cern ourselves with this development? 
That question need hardly be asked, for the 
content of these laws is a matter of deep 
interest and concern. 

One definition of a law is “‘a contrivance to 
establish a certain end.”’ Mothers’ pension 


laws are contrivances to establish what end? 
To keep together in wholesome surroundings 
and under proper influence families which 
otherwise might be unable to stay together— 
families in which the parent or parents are 
fit but economically unable properly to care 
for the children. There has never been any 
disagreement worthy of note as to this 
purpose. There has not been, however, a 
united opinion that it was wise to seek to 
attain the agreed-upon end through publicly 
administered mothers’ pensions. If the 
opinion averse to mothers’ pensions still 
exists we need not concern ourselves with it 
for the principle is well established by law 
and custom and our present interest is in the 
proper administration of present laws and 
their logical development rather than in 
their repeal. 

There has been discussion as to whether 
deserted women and women with children 
born out of wedlock, and other groups, 
should be included among those eligible for 
pensions. Such discussion is not interest- 
ing. It is beside the mark. The general 
policy can and should be in every state 
to increase the number of those eligible for 
pensions until every fit parent is included, 
provided certain things are present, and 
these provisions are of importance. In 
other words, we should all say: We believe 
in mothers’ pensions. The principle behind 
them is correct. We will go the limit ex- 
tending their scope, provided: 

1. That there is an efficient administra- 
tion of the law and a general approval of 
it and its method of administration in the 
area affected. 

2. That the total amount to be used for 
mothers’ pensions is guaranteed by the 
provisions of the statute. 

3. That the amount to be given for each 
child and family is adequate. 

4. That the administrators of the law 
are appointed on a merit basis. 

5. That there is centralized supervision 
and aid. 
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EDITORIAL 

N HER introductory remarks at the 

American Association luncheon for small 

city workers, Mrs. Glenn commented 
enthusiastically upon the contribution which 
the smaller cities had made to the general 
thinking of this year’s conference. She 
expressed very definitely her own conviction 
that the task of the small city is of para- 
mount importance, that upon its successful 
performance rests much of the future of 
social work. After all, it is to the small com- 
munities the country over that we must look 
for the solution of our social problems; the 
constant migration from one center to 
another does not permit of “‘ passing on”’ as 
a remedy; the problem which the small city 
allows to develop without heed to its signifi- 
cance will later tax the efforts of the large 
city agency, and the small cities themselves 
have begun to tell us this and to develop 
hitherto unthought-of resources. 

Eight of the speakers on the American 
Association program are workers in small 
cities; and the concreteness of their sugges- 
tions, the freshness of their vision brought 
them definitely to the forefront. In the ses- 





sions of the National Conference itself, from 
Professor Lindeman’s paper (Organization 
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of Rural Social Forces) on throughout the 
meetings, again and again were the need of 
the small community and the contribution 
it can make touched upon. It would seem, 
indeed, that the smaller city has come into 
its own as a sharer of social responsibility. 
Not once did we hear the plaint, hitherto so 
frequent, “that might do for a large city, 
but not for us,’’-—an indication that at last 
we are thinking of our social problems in 
terms of human needs rather than of locali- 
ties, more of the similarity of human beings 
and less of the differences in resources. Our 
smaller cities need the best case work, the 
most inspiring trained leadership, the most 
resourceful minds, and here and there we 
are waking up to this need. Ohio deplores 
the flocking to the cities of her rural popula- 
tion and plans a definite training school for 
rural social workers. Missouri has a similar 
training school in view. The Red Cross, the 
National Country Life Association and the 
field workers of the American Association 
are striving to get over to the larger city, 
to the colleges and training schools this call 
from the smaller city and town. 

And what do the smaller cities themselves 
tell us? From South Dakota we learn what 
a community of 25,000 can do, reaching out 
into the county and state to meet the needs 
for clinics, for juvenile welfare, for whole- 
some recreation, creating ideas, gaining the 
friendly confidence of this new country. 
Another small town worker tells us how she 
drew the teachers into her work—“ by asking 
them to do things’—and of the results 
in deepened community interest. And what 
of that town of 5,000 where, after a few 
weeks under the guidance of a trained 
worker, a new realization of its social needs 
has become manifest? Before, they had 
seen only the more obvious problems; now 
they are convinced that the unseen problems 
are the more real. Slight incidents, perhaps, 
simply told, which could be matched by 
small towns the country over, but their 
message of faith in the possibilities of family 
social work in meeting fundamental human 
needs is revivifying. 

All this means a growth in fellowship, a 
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“sharing, not selling” of our social service, 
a spontaneous give and take which should 
mean much for the country at large—a 
sharing of responsibilities, a sharing of 
burdens, but above all a sharing of that 
fresh enthusiasm of wholehearted devotion 
which was so manifest among the workers 
from smaller cities gathered at Milwaukee. 


HE giving of honorary degrees has 

become so popular a pastime for the 

entertainment of visitors at Com- 
mencement exercises in American colleges 
that the burden of proof is upon him who 
claims it as a distinction. Yet we con- 
fidently assert that the degree of honorary 
Master of Arts conferred upon Mary E. 
Richmond by Smith College in June of this 
year was both a genuine tribute to Miss 
Richmond and a recognition of the profes- 
sional possibilities of social work. To the 
friends of Miss Richmond in the audience 
who were also social workers, the thrill of 
inspiration was unforgettable when the 
president of the college just before giving 
the degree spoke of the achievements of the 
“author of Social Diagnosis” in the study 
of “‘ methods of social work which have given 
the scientific basis of a new profession.” 
The degree given carries with it the academic 
standing of Master of Arts. 

A bit of intimate history which is not 
part of the official record really belongs 
to The Family. Alumne of Smith Col- 
lege who as case workers have followed 


Miss Richmond’s teachings although they 
have never been closely associated with 
her, were the first to suggest it. In accord- 
ance with the usual practice at Smith, a 
committee of the faculty made careful in- 
vestigation in which they read not only 
Miss Richmond’s books but some of the 
reviews of them! Meanwhile as rumors 
of their interest spread letters were sent 
to the committee by such discriminating 
appraisers of Miss Richmond’s contri- 
butions to science as Dean Roscoe Pound 
and Dr. Richard Cabot. Social workers 
who are graduates of Smith, and some 
who are not, joined in the process of “‘ group 
thinking.”’ And all this time Miss Richmond 
had no glimmering of a rumor that she 
was being “investigated” or “diagnosed.” 

Hers was one of three degrees of which 
the other two were for distinguished ser- 
vice as president of a college in Japan and 
for scientific and humanitarian achievements 
in the problems of surgery for the treat- 
ment and rehabilitation of the soldiers of 
Great Britain. Dean Pound’s address, 
as Commencement orator, on The Univer- 
sity and Civilization was singularly appro- 
priate to an occasion when education, science 
and social service were thus honored. It was 
a keen and closely-reasoned analysis of edu- 
cation as essentially a search for truth, which 
must be free if social knowledge is to be 
equal to the greatly increased demands upon 
it in so complicated a social and industrial 
life as the present. 


HOME ECONOMICS AS A WORKING FORCE 
IN FAMILY CASE WORK’ 


HELEN W. HANCHETTE 
Assistant Secretary, Cleveland Associated Charities 


OME economics as a science was 
developed to meet some of the 
problems arising from a complex 
economic situation. It is not concerned 
primarily with saving but with getting one 
hundred per cent value out of every dollar 


1Given at the General Session of the Annual Meeting 
of the American Association for Organizing Family 
Social Work at Milwaukee, June 22, 1921. 


spent. As the quality of our existence and 
that of future generations is to be deter- 
mined by the quality of our homes and the 
soundness of family life, every home should 
be so administered that its members will 
have adequate returns in present and future 


well being. 
Home economics is to the home what 
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girders are to the large building. A well 
organized system of income and outgo 
coupled with skill in management will cause 
a household to run without apparent effort, 
but like the girders of the building these 
internal arrangements are invisible on the 
outside. However, if the building has a 
poorly constructed frame work, constant 
trouble, sometimes a complete collapse, 
will result. Frequently there are faulty 
elements in the management of the homes 
of Associated Charities clients, due to lack 
of training, character defects or other causes. 
Family case workers have struggled for 
years with these problems, and have had 
the help from time to time of people with 
home economics training who have demon- 
strated that the science of home economics 
has a large contribution for case work if 
proper adjustments can be made in the 
methods of working it out. 

Three and a half years ago the Cleveland 
Associated Charities started visiting house- 
keeping, as it was then called. We had 
many theories regarding methods of work, 
some of which we had to abandon or modify 
after trying out, but our development is 
founded upon one particular theory which 
has been conclusively demonstrated, that is, 
that in addition to specialized training in 
household administration, home economists 
should have case work training so that 
they may recognize the delicacy of dealing 
with people and the character complications 
often involved in what may appear on the 
surface as a simple problem of food prepara- 
tion. 

One of our district committee chairmen 
who in her committee work had seen possi- 
bilities for increasing our service to families, 
secured through a Women’s Association of a 
local church a year’s support for one worker, 
thus starting a home economics department. 
A person was found having both home 
economics and case work training and she 
was so successful in her work that within 
the first eighteen months two more home 
economists were added to the staff, one 
financed by the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs and the other by two churches. 


Gradually as the value of the work became 
recognized, it was possible to incorporate 
its cost in the budget. We have five home 
economists, three of whom have had all 
their case work training with our society, 
At present there is another worker taking her 
case work training, and we hope to add at 
least one a year until there is one in each of 
our eight district offices. 

It became evident after a year’s trial that 
the name “visiting housekeeper”? was fre- 
quently interpreted by the public to mean a 
sort of glorified scrub woman—one who 
goes about cleaning up dirty homes, par- 
ticularly where because of illness the woman 
in the home is unable to do the work herself. 
We received numerous requests for the 
visiting housekeeper to meet this need. 
Unquestionably this type of service is valu- 
able and has been given in a limited way, 
usually by employing one of our clients to 
work under the direction of a visitor. How- 
ever, what we desired was rather to stress 
the teaching side of the work—not alone 
to clean homes but to show women how to 
keep clean, not to prepare one meal but to 
teach clients how to cook and in the teaching 
stimulate an interest and desire for more 
instruction. Therefore the name “home 
economist”’ was adopted. 

Necessarily the work of the home econo- 
mist must vary somewhat from district to 
district to meet local needs. Methods of 
work must have enough elasticity to become 
readily adjusted to different conditions. 
For example, the extremely poor standards 
of health and hygiene in one district have 
called for emphasis on group nutrition work 
for children, whereas in another district 
more time has been spent on supervision of 
families where the problems were chiefly 
those of home management and the group 
work has been left to the local school. 

In my judgment the most valuable part 
of the home economist’s work is the educa- 
tion of the case work visitors. Information 
relative to relief, budgeting and nutrition is 
given to the whole staff by means of general 
meetings, personal conferences and occa- 
sional bulletins. Several periods in the 
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regular training course in case work are 
given over to the discussion of different 
phases of home economics as applied to case 
work. ‘The home economist holds weekly 
conferences with the visitors for the discus- 
sion of family problems where relief has 
been determined upon as part of the plan. 
In the case of new workers, more frequent 
conferences are held. Budgets are gone 
over carefully with a view to adequacy, kind 
of relief best adapted to the family, and 
variation from the standard budget necessi- 
tated by such factors as poor health or type 
of employment. Special emphasis is laid 
on food values and the necessity for teaching 
women how to buy and prepare dishes which 
will give the best return on the investment. 
It is always understood that the district 
secretary knows the family situation thor- 
oughly and has referred it to the home 
economist who, bear in mind, is also a 
trained case worker and for that reason 
knows when it is necessary to refer the case 
to the secretary for review of treatment. 

New vistas of treatment, and even of 
investigation, are frequently opened up to 
the visitor when she begins to study in- 
tensively the management of a client’s 
income and expenditures. Suggestions 
thrown out by the home economist for the 
assembling of facts necessary to the making 
of a budget offer a tangible basis for estab- 
lishing friendly relations with the family. 

There is no better way for the visitor to 
break through that wall of reserve which 
lies between acquaintance and friendship 
than by becoming familiar with the mul- 
tiplicity of details, many of them harassing 
ones, which compose a large part of any 
housekeeper’s work. 

It is true the world over that the profes- 
sion of homemaker is taken too much for 
granted. How many people ever think 
when they are consuming an appetizing 
meal of the thought and effort which have 
been put into it by someone? Just the task 
of planning meals day in and day out so 
that all the members of the family will have 
what they need and like, served in a way 
which shall be pleasing to the eye and pur- 


chased with a view to economy and variety, 
just that part of a housekeeper’s work if 
done well demands a high grade of intelli- 
gence and training. For the woman who 
has both these qualities and realizes the 
part her work plays in the well-being of her 
family, there are plenty of difficulties to 
overcome. But many of our clients are 
over-worked, thoroughly discouraged and 
have neither sufficient money to spend nor 
enough training to spend wisely. They 
welcome eagerly the interest and sympathy 
of a person willing to take the time to listen 
to details and answer perplexing questions. 
It is easier to persuade a woman to take the 
word of a visitor as to the necessity for 
having her teeth extracted and artificial 
plates made, after that same visitor has 
demonstrated to her how she may break 
through the vicious system of corner grocery 
store credit and its resulting high prices. 
In addition to this supervision of budgets 
and relief plans which the visitors carry out, 
there are always some problems involving 
serious malnutrition where the home econo- 
mist must herself go into the homes to give 
first hand instruction and intensive super- 
vision. Frequently a whole morning is spent 
in teaching a client how to make bread or 
how to cook vegetables. The home econo- 
mist teaches the use of milk in food prepara- 
tion; she guides her client to the market 
where she will find the best values for her 
money and shows her how to make a well- 
balanced selection. Because of her special- 
ized training and the client’s recognition 
of it, the judgment of the home economist is 
accepted in household matters just as that of 
the doctor is, in cases of physical difficulties. 
Occasionally we have introduced a home 
economist into a family situation where the 
husband and wife were having trouble over 
money matters. Here in particular is her 
home economics training respected. Hus- 
band and wife readily accept her statements; 
and with the skill in handling people which 
she has acquired through her case work, 
coupled with her home economics experi- 
ence, it is possible for her to steer such a fam- 
ily away from the probability of shipwreck. 
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In one home the father had deserted his wife and two 
babies who came to the Associated Charities while he 
was away. Married four years before when Mr. A 
was eighteen and Mrs. A was sixteen, they had no 
savings and had gone into debt for their furniture. 
Although Mr. A earned good wages, they had nothing 
to show for their efforts. Mrs. A had no training in 
running a home and was a thoroughly inefficient house- 
keeper. The man became discouraged over his financial 
affairs and began to go with undesirable companions 
and finally deserted his family altogether. Our visitor 
discovered that the woman was unable to cook or sew, 
that their principal articles of diet were wieners, bana- 
nas, bread and coffee and therefore she was not sur- 
prised at the frailty and peevishness of the children. 
Relatives and friends were seen and plans were put 
into motion to locate Mr. A. It was necessary for the 
family to move, and after much more desirable quarters 
were secured and the readjustment started, a home 
economist was introduced to the wife. About this 
time the man suddenly appeared at the office, ashamed 
of his conduct and anxious to have the home economist 
teach his wife how to cook, sew and spend money more 
wisely so that they could get ahead. 

He had secured his old job and promised to stop 
drinking and turn over to his wife all his money except 
a small allowance. Then followed several months of 
patient instruction on the part of the home economist. 
Mrs. A was delighted to learn how to cook and proved 
an apt pupil. Each time the home economist called 
a new recipe was tried out. There were sewing lessons, 
excursions in marketing, and trips to the dispensary 
with the babies. Gradually the debts decreased until 
at the end of a year only a few dollars remained unpaid. 
Mr. A was so proud of his wife’s achievements that he 
even took their household accounts to the factory 
to prove how economically they were living. 


The third phase of home economics work 
which we have undertaken is concerned 
primarily with groups of children. In three 
districts we have started nutrition classes 
for children who are seriously underweight, 
not, of course, in districts where the schools 
or the health agencies have facilities of their 
own which can be utilized. In each district 
a doctor from one of the large dispensaries 
donates his services for regular examinations. 
If children are found to need medical care 
the dispensary gives it. Each group meets 
weekly, usually on Saturday morning when 
the children are weighed and their charts 
marked. The ceremony of attaching the 
stars for those who have gained and for those 
whose mothers are present is impressive. 
After a health talk by the home economist 
and a review of last week’s talk, a whole- 
some luncheon is served. The slight cost 
of the class is financed partly by the Asso- 
ciated Charities and partly by local groups, 
as for instance, the King’s Daughters Society 
of a church. The classes are almost em- 
barrassingly popular with the children and 


the results, both educational and physical, 
have been good. 

In one of our outlying districts where 
there are no settlements or community 
centers, our home economist has organized 
and supervised two home-makers clubs for 
girls from twelve to sixteen years of age. 
Each group meets once a week in a room in 
the Day Nursery and for the first hour half 
the group sews while the other half cooks, 
They then exchange occupations for the 
second hour. Most of these children come 
from homes where the mothers have had 
little or no training themselves and where 
the standards of housekeeping are poor. 

As a more general service, the Home 
Economics Department has worked out a 
standard weekly budget which is used with 
adaptations by other societies besides our 
own. Great care has been used in assem- 
bling information relative to prices, quanti- 
ties of food and clothing needed and in- 
dividual family budgets. A simple account 
sheet planned by this department for the 
use of clients in keeping account of weekly 
expenditures has been helpful in teaching 
women the first principles of budgeting. 

Our home economists have been supported 
at every step by the Home Economics 
Committee, made up partly of volunteers 
who have themselves had valuable experi- 
ence in home-making and partly of pro- 
fessional home economics worke~s who are 
engaged in teaching or health work. At its 
bi-weekly meetings, this committee discusses 
future policies for the home economics 
department and methods of work, as well as 
family problems where there are special 
difficulties in home management. 

Recently the Home Economics Committee 
started a new venture, a Child Study Com- 
mittee which is still too young to offer any 
definite conclusions. One obstacle which 
constantly confronts visitors in doing case 
work is the lack of proper management 
of children on the part of parents. In nutri- 
tion classes it was found repeatedly that 
children were not gaining because they 
refused to eat proper food. This discovery 
led to a general conference with district 
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secretaries and visitors and it was agreed 
that the subject demanded serious study 
from several angles. A committee was 
selected with a view to bringing together 
people who had had a variety of experiences 
with children. A helpful reading list of 
books on children was secured from Mr. 
Holbrook of the American Association. 
Around this and a study of individual cases 
the work of the committee has so far cen- 
tered. The committee has approached its 
task with due humility realizing that the 
problem is a huge one, not confined by any 
means to Associated Charities clients and 
that because of the many phases which must 
be considered it may be able to accom- 
plish nothing. At present the group is 
studying parental control of children as it 
exists in the families of our clients. Sugges- 
tions which have been made in several 
individual problems have already proved 
successful. 

There are, then, these three general divi- 
sions in the function of the Home Economics 
Department: Work with visitors to teach 
them how to approach problems of home 
management, work with a few families where 
there are practical difficulties needing speci- 
alists, and work with groups to promote 
health and hygiene. 

What contributions, then, have the home 
economists already brought to family case 
work directly or indirectly and what are the 
possibilities for further enrichment? 

First, because of their work and that of 
the committee, there is a growing apprecia- 
tion of case work on the part of the com- 
munity. The Home Economics Department 
has helped interpret case work ideals to the 
public by furnishing our publicity secretary 
with material for newspapers, printed re- 
ports and exhibits. At the request of a 
Polish newspaper editor one home econo- 
mist wrote a series of articles on Home 
Management and the Work of the Associated 
Charities. Frequently requests come in 
from clubs and churches for speeches on the 
work of the home economists and each time 
a talk is given social case work is the under- 
lying theme, although the presentation may 


emphasize a slightly different approach. 
The public understands the work of the 
home economists because the field is known 
through its connection with hospital and 
school work and its obvious application to 
every day life. Of course we know that the 
effective case worker has always done some 
home economics work in a less intensive way 
and the public realizes this after its interest 
in case work has been awakened by the 
publicity which comes as a result of the work 
of the home economists. 

Second, some advance has been made in 
stimulating the interest of home economics 
students in social work. Through the co- 
operation of the household administration 
department of the College for Women, 
Western Reserve University, the field of 
practice work has been enlarged, giving the 
students an opportunity for experience in 
assisting the home economists in nutrition 
and home-makers classes. Plans are under 
way for a more extensive use next year of 
this kind of training which will eventually 
result in recruits for our home economics 
work. 

Third, the home economists have trained 
visitors and secretaries in matters relating 
to home administration and nutrition. 

Fourth, by supervising material relief 
expenditures in their districts, the home 
economists have curtailed possible waste 
in some situations, and have encouraged a 
more adequate allowance in others, so that 
the funds used for material relief have 
brought the best returns. They have shown 
that more attention should be given to relief 
in connection with its place in a plan of 
treatment, its effect on the family when 
carried over a long period of time, the 
psychology of the cash allowance versus 
relief in kind and other equally important 
phases. Such material might well be as- 
sembled from a study of case records. Is 
this not a field of work for home economists 
with case work training? 

Fifth, and most important, the home 
economists have brought a rich contribution 
to case work in the solving of separate family 
problems through direct contact or in con- 
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ference with visitors. In their emphasis on 
health they have brought to light the need 
for further individualization of the children 
in the family. How many times have we all 
read records where one or two children in 
the family are never mentioned except on 
the face card and when the visitor’s atten- 
tion is called to the fact she realizes for the 
first time that she knows almost nothing 
about them? In going over budgets with 
visitors special stress has been laid on the 
necessity for knowing the health and habits 
of each child. 

In nutrition classes much valuable in- 
formation has been gained by studying 
children as they are seen in contrast to 
others and by learning something of their 
temperaments and training. For example, 
through the home-makers class the home 
economist became aware of a deep seated 
jealousy existing between two sisters. This 
feeling had never previously been dis- 
covered and partially accounted for the 
constant turmoil in the home. As one means 
for improving the situation the worker is 
trying to get the family to move into larger 
quarters where the girls will have separate 
rooms. 

The home economists have stressed the 
importance of household equipment in 
family reconstruction. If there is only one 
cooking utensil in the house and perhaps 
only a few cracked dishes for seven people, 
a woman cannot be expected to run her 
home with efficiency and economy. Clean- 
liness is always urged and yet it is difficult 
for a family to be clean if there are no towels 
or washcloths. To have the house in order 
is impossible if there are no places to put 
the belongings of the different members of 
the family. Ties between parents and chil- 
dren have been greatly strengthened in 
some cases by providing chairs and a large 
enough table so that they may sit down to 
their meals together. Besides things which 
might be considered necessary for decent 
home life, there are many things which are 
not essential but which add greatly to the 
livableness and the comfort of the home. 
The home economists have made great ef- 


forts to collect magazines, books, pictures, 
simple toys for the children and odd bits of 
cretonnes and laces which our families could 
utilize. The happiness and encouragement 
which these practically valueless articles 
have brought cannot be measured. 

In conclusion let me add that the home 
economists have demonstrated the value of 
greater patience in working out the details 
of home improvement. A visitor who has 
worked closely with the home economist 
describes her success in dealing with a par- 
ticularly difficult family as follows: “I have 
found that by keeping at one thing at a 
time, such as the importance of fresh air, 
and then showing appreciation for the 
woman’s attempts, much has been accom- 
plished.”’ In trying to improve home condi- 
tions a case work visitor is apt to make too 
many suggestions to a client at once. The 
result is that the woman feels overwhelmed 
and does nothing. The home economist 
advocates approaching one problem in 
housekeeping at a time and showing how a 
single part of the daily routine can be made 
easier. 

The awakening of a desire for a better 
home, for more education, or for savings 
frequently has its source in the stimulation 
given through learning how to do the little 
things. Those details to some idealists who 
are fired with zeal for sweeping changes seem 
too trivial for consideration. Yet how much 
of life is based on them and how much ship- 
wreck and inefficiency could be avoided if 
someone realized the possibilities for good 
in the day-by-day cultivation of foresight 
or the slow formation and re-education of 
good habits of work and play. 

Successful case workers are coming to 
appreciate that in the study of individual 
character and temperament the details of 
every day life play a far greater part than 
is now realized. When clients have strength- 
ened their ability to manage these details 
there has been a development in their per- 
sonalities which enables them to adjust to 
better advantage their contacts with society 
so that they may have the fullest possible 
expression of life. 
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POSSIBILITIES OF HOME SUPERVISION 
OF MORON WOMEN!’ 


ELIZABETH DUTCHER 
District Secretary, New York Charity Organization Society 


HE case worker is an_ incorrigible 

opportunist, often by choice, and 

everywhere by necessity. Hers is 
the big task of taking the results of careful 
scientific research and working out their 
practical application in the everyday world, 
with its invincible ignorances, its financial 
difficulties, its pressure for quick decisions, 
its inevitable compromises, its deep and 
sound common sense. We talk little and 
write less of just how we, as practising case 
workers, are working out these practical 
applications. We say we are too busy, that 
we lack the necessary perspective; we allege 
that we long for the time when we can get 
away from the pressure of our office and 
“think things out.”” And yet every day we 
individually are arriving at diagnoses and 
making plans, we see the immediate result 
of these plans, and have to bear the onus of 
the community reaction to their success or 
failure. Is it not absolutely necessary for 
us to take the time to record our experiences, 
to state our convictions and thereby help 
standardize our new profession? 

In no field is this truer perhaps than in 
case work that involves the problem of so- 
called high grade feebleminded individuals. 
There is a definite, practical, human con- 
tribution that we, as case workers, have to 
make to this problem, and yet it is one in 
which we have been markedly content to 
leave the whole discussion to the eugenist, 
the psychologist, and the _ institutional 
superintendent. Many thoughtful case 
workers who meet other family problems 
with elasticity and the originality that is 
born of wide background and much practical 
experience, seem to stop thinking when 
they approach this problem; to assume a 
hopeless attitude, and to take it for granted 
that good case work is impossible in this 


‘Given at the Section Meeting of the Family Division 
of the National Conference of Social Work, Monday, 
June 27, 1921. 


field; that the one thing that can be done is 
to work for better custodial provision for 
such subnormal persons. 

It is of course the popularization of the 
psychological tests that was partly brought 
about through the war, together with the 
published results of the army tests, which 
has forced us into a different attitude. As 
it became routine to test our families, we 
began to realize that what the army tests 
had shown for the country at large was 
true for our own communities—that a 
surprising proportion of our families con- 
tained subnormal persons, and that these 
subnormal clients differed as much among 
themselves as so-called normal people do, 
and that many of them had a definite share 
in the world’s work. The increased work 
opportunities, also brought about by war 
conditions, the willingness of employers to 
utilize uncritically any sort of labor power, 
made possible such experiments as Miss 
Bigelow’s? in the rubber factories in New 
Haven, and the conviction grew on us that 
many of our failures with the feebleminded 
had come not only from our generally unin- 
telligent and prejudiced attitude toward 
these people, but especially from the poor 
work we had been doing with them voca- 
tionally. And with these convictions came 
an understanding of how unintelligent it 
is to deal with these clients on the basis of 
intelligence alone; how important it is to 
reckon with the equally important factors 
of emotional quality and will power. 

Then, on one hand, the extension of the 
machinery of social work in the form of a 
great increase in the number of out-patient 
clinics, in connection with state institutions 
for the feebleminded as well as with general 
clinics, was a tremendous stimulus and 
help to home supervision of this group. 
(It may be noted here that a wider interest 


2See Mental Hygiene Quarterly for April, 1921. 
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in psychiatric problems has tended to em- 
phasize problems of mental instability rather 
than problems of feeblemindedness, and 
that clinics not only willing to give psycho- 
logical tests and general recommendations 
based on them but with facilities for re- 
examination and continuing expert advice, 
are still all too rare.) And on the other 
hand the carrying of case work into rural 
communities, so splendidly pushed by the 
Red Cross, put case workers on their mettle 
not to depend on machinery for the solution 
of their problems, but where no machinery 
existed, to try out novel and individualized 
kinds of personal adjustment instead. 

I happen to be working in the heart of 
New York City, and we metropolitan work- 
ers have this bond in common with the 
county workers in a so-called backward 
community,—that it is practically impossi- 
able to obtain custodial care for the feeble- 
minded woman, particularly if she is married, 
if she has a fair measure of health, can earn 
money from time to time, and is not a 
proved law-breaker. Her children can be 
taken from her on the same grounds on 
which children can be taken from a normal 
mother, but she herself is left to go on being 
a community problem. It is waste of time, 
therefore, to seek commitment for most of 
our feebleminded women; carefully super- 
vised employment in a suitable institution 
on a regular pay basis is the nearest ap- 
proximation to segregation we can secure 
and the instances of home supervision that 
I should like to discuss with you this morn- 
ing are instances where we have been forced 
to undertake supervision because there was 
no other course open to us. 

Before taking up the problems that are 
definitely problems of subnormality let us 
remind ourselves that there are many of 
our clients who, without due consideration 
on the part of the psychologist to the full 
history that a thorough case worker can 
give, might be given a very low “I. Q.” 
indeed. There are so many factors that, 
singly or together, can cause a deterioration 
similar to feeblemindedness—long-continued 
physical abuse of any sort, years of fear and 


anxious dread, even when due to imaginary 
causes, long-continued underfeeding, syphil- 
is, alcoholism and endocrine conditions— 
that we are always hoping with these border- 
line women that fuller inquiry will show 
that there is some such definite cause for 
the low grading; that originally our client 
was a normal woman, and that patient 
treatment will make her at least approxi- 
mately a normal woman again. 

But, this hope eliminated, 
certain great principles that every worker 
with the feebleminded knows by heart. 
These subnormal people are creatures of 
habit. Like a street car they go fairly easily 
and smoothly without too many jolts and 
jars on their accustomed track; once off the 
track, they flounder wildly about and proba- 
bly run into something and smash. There 
is very little power of initiative and no 
elasticity. The problem is to find what 
simple things they have been trained or 
can be trained to do, and then seek no 
further. To be supervised 
while living freely in the community these 
clients must be of docile temperament with 
no complication of insanity; more than 
that they must have a certain readiness to 
meet the worker half way, “‘be willing to 
as our somewhat hackneyed 


there are 


successfully 


co-operate,” 
phrase goes. Their immediate environment 
must be favorable for treatment. The most 
important factors in such a favorable en- 
vironment are (taking for granted adequate 
shelter, food and medical attention): (1) 
an opportunity to do enough routine work 
which does not require planning, to keep 
them busy and out of mischief by using up 
their surplus energy, and (2) kindly people in 
their personal environment, people of char- 
acter who will be respected by these 
clients, and who will give steady encourage- 
ment to the weak-willed and suggestible, 
only too accustomed to discouraging and 
unfavorable criticisms. It goes without 
saying that the feebleminded woman who 
is markedly promiscuous sexually cannot be 
given successful extra-institutional treat- 
ment. But as we arrange for psychological 
tests, not because of the anti-social behavior 
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of the individual but as routine, we find 
many feebleminded individuals becoming 
dependent whose sex behavior approximates 
the normal. 

The visitor who undertakes the supervi- 
sion must be on the staff on a long time basis, 
and by temperament interested in problems 
involving time and patience. To be success- 
ful this visitor should be a person of truly 
democratic and friendly ways, who knows 
how to combine a gentle and kindly attitude 
with an occasional stiff dogmatism, who 
will try to win the simple affection of her 
subnormal client, and who will not grow 
weary in hammering upon a few specific 
points that especially need to be stressed, 
and which, early in the plan, it has been 
decided to stress. The old Wordsworthian 
phrase, “We live by admiration, faith and 
love,” is just as true for our subnormal 
clients as for our normal ones. Once per- 
sonal loyalty is secured, it is lasting. 

If the emotional factor is tremendously 
important in the lives of these people, their 
physical well-being is equally so. The 
uneven temper, the general “contrariness”’ 
that makes it seem impossible to fit the poor 
client in any groove, may again be due to 
syphilis, to an endocrine condition, to a 
pelvic irritation, to ulcerated teeth or 
tonsils, and adequate treatment may make 
the dificult woman comparatively co-opera- 
tive and docile, to an even greater degree 
than a higher grade person. These physical 
difficulties corrected, the supervising of a 
feebleminded woman is twofold: it is a 
problem of the focusing of suggestion, by 
case work methods, and a vocational prob- 
lem. The visitor of strong personality who 
relies on her own ability to influence her 
subnormal client will sooner or later lose 
out; some way or other the co-operation of the 
client’s group must be obtained in suggest- 
ing the same ideas that the visitor is trying 
to put over or the individual social worker’s 
efforts will be of no permanent value. 

A successful handling of the vocational 
problem goes back very definitely to an 
exact knowledge of the early history of the 
client. How often Dr. Pearce Bailey’s 


words come home to us: “An individual 
with a mental age of eight years, who has 
definitely acquired habits of industry, 
obedience and regularity, is a far more 
useful member of society than a high grade 
moron who has never acquired such habits.” 
Haven’t we all spent hours listening to new 
visitors who wish to explain in detail that 
the psychological tests must be untrust- 
worthy because Mrs. Schuman who has a 
mental age of seven and a half keeps her 
children neat and clean and sends them 
regularly to school and kindergarten though 
she feeds them on coffee and buns, while 
Mrs. O’Grady who has a mental age of ten 
years and eight months is in a perpetual 
mess, her children always half sick and 
generally truant. The difference between 
them is that Mrs. Schuman had a strict 
bringing up in a good home where the 
elementary habits of order and regularity 
were hammered into her. On this founda- 
tion she can be taught by methods of re- 
iteration and the focusing of suggestion 
to feed her children properly, though later 
the disciplining of her children as they 
grow older may become entirely too much 
for her. (Some of us may have seen instan- 
ces of this sort of family where bright 
children when half grown practically took 
care of the mother.) But with Mrs. O’Gra- 
dy there is absolutely no foundation to 
build on; she herself was brought up in 
just such a home as her own is now; the same 
is true of her psychopathic husband, and 
the best way to prevent a similar situation 
happening in the third generation is to 
encourage her by the focusing of suggestion 
to seek institutional care for her children, 
she herself to be placed in a routine job in a 
factory. The children will get in the institu- 
tion, if it is a good institution, certain useful 
habits and Mrs. O’Grady will find in doing a 
routine factory job a daily task at last that 
does not worry her and is not too much for 
her. It is extraordinary, it seems to me, 
how consistently we case workers seem to 
have thought of home making, that difficult 
process, involving so much planning, so 
much correlation of effort, as the suitable 
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job for every woman, especially for stupid 
ones. I have often thought that the reason 
our feebleminded friends settle down so 
comfortably in institutions is because they 
find themselves at last in a place where 
too much is not expected of them, where 
one task only is required, where no one 
thinks that because they can wait on a 
table neatly, they can do general housework, 
or because they can wash dishes clean they 
can make their children’s clothes! 

How often the case worker has taken a 
subnormal client away from a job which she 
has held for eight or ten years, as for instance 
that of a “shaker” in a laundry, because it 
seemed to the case worker so deadly monoto- 
nous and because there was no opportunity 
for advancement, and placed her in a pleas- 
ing position, possibly wrapping and packing 
fine china, and later was bitterly disappoint- 
ed because the client wended her way back 
to the old job in the steaming laundry. 
It is just the sort of work whose monotony 
would drive a more highly organized woman 
insane that appeals most strongly to these 
women, and it is on this basis, the possibility 
of lessening the labor turnover for monoto- 
nous jobs, that we can best get the co-opera- 
tion of the employer in these vocational 
experiments. Yet we must not forget that 
this type of client frequently manifests 
special abilities and that the opportunity to 
exercise them is always important to her 
general happiness and contentment and 
may be economically important as well. 
The subnormal man with a mechanical gift; 
and the subnormal woman who is a good 
dressmaker or fine ironer or gifted cake 
maker are known to every case worker. 

Miss Bigelow’s experience in New Haven, 
and the experience of other people who 
have worked along similar lines, has been 
that some very anti-social behavior tends 
to. disappear when the right vocational 
adjustment is made, along with a general 
environmental adjustment; the workers 
simply have not the surplus energy or time 
to get into mischief. That vocational 
guidance of this sort involves a friendly and 
honest understanding with the available 


employers and their foremen goes without 
saying. 

No case worker can refrain from telling 
case histories, and a brief outline of two 
typical families whom we will call the Smiths 
and the Grays are illustrative of this type 
of problem. 


Mr. Smith was a high grade moron and his wife a 
low grade moron who had had a very decent home as a 
child. Both were terribly discouraged, but very co- 
operative in their attitude, and both had a genuine 
affection for their large family of little children. The 
home was one of those miserable gas-plate-one-broken- 
bed-table-and-two-chairs affairs. Neither Mr. nor Mrs, 
Smith had a history of sexual promiscuity, but they 
were not married and were very much ashamed of the 
fact. They both lacked the initiative to be legally 
married or otherwise to change their mode of life. Mr. 
Smith had held numerous jobs and failed at them all. 

reatment started with a temporary separation and 
the institutionalizing of the children, while Mr. Smith 
was tried out on a routine job, washing jitney buses. 
He has held the job to date, a matter of two years and 
a half. After a short separation, Mrs. Smith being in 
the hospital, a religious agency married the couple, 
and the Charity Organization Society finding them 
once more united undertook to build up a real home 
on the basis of their family affection, their affection 
for the visitor, and Mrs. Smith’s great interest in having 
an attractive home—a latent but real ambition. The 
first points insisted upon were the regular sending of 
two undernourished children to clinic once a week— 
the beginning of a habit of regularity—and the keeping 
of household supplies in appropriate labelled containers 
—the beginning of a habit of order. One or two small 
gifts were made and then little by little with great 
patience, a real west side home with bright oilcloth on 
the floor and shining stove, a rug and lithographs 
of the old country in the parlor, and even a little near 
cut glass (to meet neighborhood standards) came into 
being. Best of all, healthy children were living and 
playing in that home, not only because of adequate 
clinical care, but because their mother had learned the 
simplest elements of caring for her children in a routine 
way. 


Mrs. Gray’s psychopathic husband was in prison, 
she was syphilitic, extremely lazy, and burdened with 
two tiny children. Her early sex history was not good. 
As with the Smiths, however, the examiner who gave 
the mental test thought she showed gleams of a willing- 
ness and ability to co-operate. It took a great amount 
of effort and the help of a large number of interested 
persons and organizations discovered by case work to 
get her to take medical treatment; with treatment, 
however, much of the laziness and lack of dependability 
disappeared, and Mrs. Gray is now working regularly 
on a part-time scrubbing job and is taking satisfactory 
care of her children. 


It is not claimed that the problem of the 
Smiths and the Grays is solved by methods 
such as these, either for the present or for 
the future. Better state provision for seg- 
regation must remain the only satisfactory 
solution for the difficulties presented by 
many of these people. But are not our 
psychiatrist friends, indifferent though they 
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are inclined to be to this particular problem, 
always reminding us what bad mental 
hygiene a wishful attitude is; how necessary 
for our mind’s health it is sturdily to face 
life as we find it. And so, since custodial 
care is not to be had, and we are opportu- 
nists, we rejoice that with these and many 


similar cases an adjustment can be made 
that is socially useful; that in the actual 
world which both these handicapped families 
and we have to face, they, to paraphrase 
Louis Blanc’s old saying, have received 
according to their need, and are now con- 
tributing according to their ability. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY OF A FAMILY AGENCY AT A 
TIME OF INDUSTRIAL READJUSTMENT 


STOCKTON RAYMOND 
General Secretary, Boston Family Welfare Society 


HE primary purpose of family social 

work is the promotion of sound 

family life. Such evils as ignorance, 
unrighteousness, poverty and disease are 
attacked at the most strategic point—the 
home—by promoting the opportunity and 
incentive for education, health, recreation, 
industry and spiritual development. 

In Massachusetts seventy-five years ago 
persons unable to care for themselves were 
farmed out to whoever would provide for 
their physical needs at the least cost to the 
community. ‘Today family social work is 
essentially constructive. It seeks not only 
relief but prevention and more than either 
of these the development of capacity. 
Every family has both assets and liabilities 
—is both rich and poor. Family social work 
on the negative side seeks the relief of dis- 
tress and protection against hazards; on the 
positive side the development of assets. 
The attitude is that of a father toward his 
son. It combines protection against ad- 
verse conditions with opportunities and 
incentive for the development of capacity. 

As the family agency stresses more and 
more positive values it finds itself inevitably 
concerned with social and industrial con- 
ditions. Sound family life is dependent 
upon regular employment, a living wage, 
good industrial conditions and leisure time 
for recreation, family duties and _ self-ex- 


_'Given at the Joint Session of the American Asso- 
ciation for Organizing Family Social Work and the 
Family Division of the National Conference of Social 
Work, Wednesday, June 29, 1921. 


pression. The family agency must recognize 
the relationship between case work and 
industrial standards. Certain specialized 
agencies have been charged with failure in 
their treatment of the individual to consider 
the welfare of the entire family group. 
There is great danger that the family agen- 
cy, engrossed by intensive work with fami- 
lies, may fail to recognize the relationship 
between case work and the larger aspect of 
the industrial situation. This must not be. 
Young workers are coming to the family 
agencies full of interest in social conditions; 
case work must be done in such a way as to 
increase rather than diminish that interest. 

Unemployment, violent reduction of 
wages, decreasing prices and frequent labor 
controversies are the factors in the present 
industrial situation which most seriously 
affect family life. All of them except de- 
creasing costs result in applications to the 
family agency. 

Under such circumstances what is the 
responsibility of the family agency? First, 
it must maintain its own standard of work. 
Second, it must square its policies with the 
social and industrial situation. Third, it 
must interpret its everyday experience in 
such a way as to lead eventually to condi- 
tions more favorable to the full development 


of family life. These tasks are so closely 


interwoven that it is difficult to consider 
one without reference to the other. 

Shall applications due to unemployment, 
underpayment and strikes be accepted by 
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the family agency? Under normal condi- 
tions such applications may be accepted 
by the family agency without lowering its 
standard of work or adversely affecting in- 
dustrial standards. Applications are rela- 
tively few and not likely by sheer numbers 
to swamp the agency. Resources exist for 
dealing with the unemployed as long as 
there are enough jobs to go around, and 
with the underpaid when there is reasonable 
opportunity to find work more adequately 
compensated. [Even the striker can be 
dealt with when it is possible for him to 
find work in some employment which is not 
involved in the strike. In other words, 
as long as jobs are obtainable at a living 
wage, the unemployed, underpaid and 
strikers have the power to solve their difh- 
culties, and thus the process of adjustment 
may be approached from a case work angle 
without unfavorable effect upon industrial 
standards. 

But an entirely different situation exists 
at a time of industrial depression when 
unemployment is widespread because there 
are too few jobs to go around, when the 
underpaid has no alternative except un- 
employment and when no work for the 
striker is available in industries not affected 
by the strike. Under these circumstances 
the standards of the family agency are 
imperilled by an avalanche of applications 
with which it has no resources to deal. The 
remedy is not one of individual adjustment 
but lies in the industrial and economic field 
entirely beyond the control either of the 
individuals involved or of the family agency. 

Shall the family agency, then, accept 
applications due to industrial factors be- 
yond its control or that of the individuals 
concerned and with which it is without the 
means to cope successfully? The answer 
to this question involves serious difficulties. 
Can such applications be accepted without 
impairment of standards? Will refusal to 
accept them involve useless suffering? Will 
refusal result in the establishment of emer- 
gency relief organizations which will be 
badly administered? Should acceptance be 
conditioned upon adequate public support 


and a bona fide effort by the community to 
deal in a constructive way with the problem 
involved? Does a public agency exist which 
should assume responsibility? Should ap- 
plications be accepted in order to secure 
first-hand information which may lead to 
progress in dealing with the problem? Will 
refusal to accept applications occasion the 
loss of support necessary to conduct the 
usual work of the agency? In general, it 
may be said that applications due primarily 
to industrial factors should not be accepted 
unless public support sufficient to maintain 
standards is assured and at the same time an 
earnest effort is made by the community to 
deal constructively with the problems 
involved. 

The family agency, if it attempts to deal 
with the unemployed, the underpaid, and 
the strikers, must square its policies with 
the larger aspects of the situation. It may 
be useful to state some of the principles 
which should govern the family agency in 
formulating these policies: 

To supplement regularly the wages of an 
ablebodied worker employed on full time 
tends to undermine industrial standards by 
decreasing the pressure for a living wage. 

To provide material assistance for the 
unemployed relieves industry of a responsi- 
bility which it should be encouraged to 
assume. 

To aid a striker aligns the agency de- 
finitely on the side of the strike without 
regard to its merits. 

Unemployment, underpayment and 
strikes are economic and industrial prob- 
lems and must be treated as such. 

The adequate treatment of unemploy- 
ment, underpayment and strikes requires 
regular employment, a living wage and some 
acceptable method for the settlement of 
industrial disputes, all of which, especially 
at a time of industrial readjustment, are 
clearly beyond the scope of the work of the 
family agency. 

It is often sound case work to advise a 
man whose morale is weakened because of 
unemployment to accept work at less than a 
living wage. But this policy cannot be 
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justified from the point of view of its effects 
upon industrial standards. Nor can it be 
justified upon the grounds that it will not 
affect industrial standards since it involves 
comparatively few individuals. 

The lessons which the family agencies 
have learned from earlier industrial de- 
pressions have been exhaustively treated in 
reports and articles. One irrevocable truth 
seems to be that employment is the only 
adequate remedy for unemployment. Re- 
lief may lessen suffering but is no solution 
of the problem. The family agency in 
meeting its responsibility during a time of 
industrial readjustment must continually 
urge the necessity of making every effort to 
promote real work. 

In view of the factors involved, it is not 
surprising that some family agencies have 
refused during the present period of in- 
dustrial stress to accept responsibility for 
dealing with the unemployed, the under- 
paid and the striker. Nor is it surprising 
that some of the agencies which have at- 
tempted to deal with such applications 
have been criticized on the ground that 
their policies have tended to undermine 
industrial standards. 

It is impossible to deal on a case work 
basis with factors which are essentially 
industrial and economic, but the family 
social agency, whether or not it accepts 
applications due to industrial readjustment, 
is responsible for interpreting the facts of 
its everyday experience in such a way as to 
throw all possible light upon the situation. 
Knowledge of the facts entails the duty to 
bear witness to them. It assumes no 
authority for community organization. 
This fact, however, does not lessen its re- 
sponsibility for making known the facts 
about conditions which affect family life. 
Even in communities in which councils of 
social agencies or federations exist, there 
remains with the individual agency the 
responsibility for bearing witness to social 
and industrial conditions for the purpose of 
stimulating constructive community action. 

The public at the time of industrial read- 
justment may insist that no crisis exists. 
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The fear that unwise action may follow 
should not deter the family agency from the 
effort to arouse the community to a reali- 
zation of facts. The ostrich policy of 
burying the head in the sand must be avoid- 
ed at all cost. In addition, the feeling 
that nothing constructive can be done to 
meet the situation should be combated in 
every possible way. The American Asso- 
ciation for Labor Legislation will supply 
material which can be used effectively in 
showing that constructive measures for 
dealing with unemployment on a long time 
basis are not only possible but entirely 
practicable. The view often expressed that 
there is no real unemployment but that 
those out of work are either on strike or 
refuse to work at a fair wage should be met 
by a plain statement of the facts. Fluctua- 
tions in prices at a time of industrial read- 
justment result in misinformation and 
uncertainty regarding the cost of living. 
The publication of periodic statements 
showing clearly the facts about the cost of 
living is a constructive service which the 
family agency can render in the interest of a 
living wage. 

The family agency should continually bear 
witness to the importance of regular em- 
ployment and to the demoralizing effect of 
unemployment on the worker and _ his 
family. 

Immigration is a factor in the industrial 
situation upon which the family agency 
may throw light. The unskilled Italian 
workers living in the North End of Boston 
were the group hit first and hit hardest by 
the present industrial depression. Yet 
before the new immigration law became 
effective, shipload after shipload of their 
countrymen arrived to swell the number of 
unemployed. If the facts about the labor 
market were available through the operation 
of an adequate national employment ser- 
vice, the flow of immigrants might be regu- 
lated at least to some extent upon the basis 
of the demand for labor. This might be 
done on the present percentage basis by 
vesting in some administrative body the 
authority to increase or decrease the per- 
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centage within prescribed limits according 
to existing industrial conditions. In this 
way a logical relationship would be estab- 
lished between immigration and the possi- 
bilities for the industrial assimilation of the 
new arrivals. 

The family agencies at a time of industrial 
depression must point out the need for 
additional facilities for the vocational train- 
ing of young people who are unemployed and 
who will become either more efficient in- 
dustrially or less so depending on whether 
or not the opportunity and incentive for 
vocational training are provided. 

The family agency should know some- 
thing of economics. It should be able to 
show not only how sub-normal industrial 
standards affect family life, but how de- 
crease in purchasing power tends constantly 
to widen the circle of depression. 
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The spirit of family social work is ex- 
pressed by the axiom, “for every wrong 
there is a remedy.”” Unemployment, under- 
payment and strikes are wrongs which have 
a pernicious effect upon family life. The 
family agency is justified in demanding 
action on the part of the community which 
will prevent industrial standards from 
falling below the point necessary for normal 
family life and for the development of 
individual powers. It can best perform its 
function by maintaining its own standards, 
by squaring its policies with the industrial 
situation, and by interpreting the facts of 
its everyday experience in such a way as 
to arouse the community to the necessity 
for dealing on a long-time constructive 
basis with the industrial and economic 
problems presented by industrial readjust- 
ment. 


GROUP MEETINGS OF THE AMERICAN 
ASSOCIATION 


The American Association for Organizing Family 
Social Work held four group meetings during the 
National Conference at Milwaukee in addition to two 
sessions held jointly with the Family Division. The 
General Secretaries’ dinner and the luncheon for small 
city workers—both of which had a record attendance— 
were more informal in character but each made a very 
genuine contribution to the concrete thinking which 
was characteristic of all the meetings. We have been 
able to give you in this issue of The Family a few of the 
papers to which those interested in family social work 
listened during that week of record breaking heat, but 
even though we have added eight extra pages, we could 
not include as many as you or we might wish. In the 
fall, we shall hope to print at least part of the discussion 
as to the value of a society with varied activities! and 
the functional relations of family case work agencies 
with medical case work agencies.? The interesting 
meeting On statistics, to which seven large city workers 
contributed will also be synthesized for a later number. 
For the rest, we must content ourselves with necessarily 
inadequate summaries. 


1Given by Miss Sara A. Brown, Lansing Social 
Service Bureau, at the Group Conference of the 
American Association for Organizing Family Social 
Work, Monday, June 27, 1921. 


*%Given by Miss Ida M. Cannon, Massachusetts 
General Hospital, at the Group Conference of the 
American Association for Organizing Family Social 
Work, Thursday, June 23, 1921. 


The Joint Session with the Family Division (Friday, 
June 24) on Case Records in Family Agencies had a 
large and keenly interested audience. Mrs. Sheffield! 
opened up new visions of the contributions which 
family case work may make to the science of human 
behavior. 

Miss Bedford? emphasized the fact that better case 
work is after all the object of our record writing, and 
urged more time and thought for this so-called mechani- 
cal process. This will not only eliminate much of the 
unnecessary bulk of many records, but will lead to 
more thoughtful analysis and criticism. Budget sheets 
for each family, special sheets for the children and for 
relatives, occasional charts showing the inter-relation 
of a group, and a thoughtful statement of diagnosis 
and prognosis have helped the Minneapolis workers. 

Miss Sears® limited her paper to a discussion of the 
preliminaries to a first interview. First, there should 
be a careful scrutiny of the source through which 
the family comes to the attention of the agency. No 
anonymous references should be accepted nor should 
the source expect the agency to act in an underhanded 
way. Every bit of information, every possible point of 
contact latent in the source, should be sought for 


\Jdentifying of Clue Aspects in Social Case Work, by 
Mrs. Ada E. Sheffield, Bureau of Illegitimacy, Boston. 


2Methods of Assembling Material, by Caroline Bed- 
ford, Minneapolis Associated Charities. 


3Outline of First Interview, by Amelia Sears, Chicago 
United Charities. 
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assiduously before the family is called on. The use of 
the confidential exchange of information is usually a 
routine affair, and often the possibilities of previous 
records Or contacts with other agencies are slurred 
over. Not only should all previous records be thought- 
fully perused and analysed, but there must also be in 
the worker’s mind a realization of the fact that times 
and standards change and that even when there is a 
previous record, her interview may still be technically 
the first. 

Although this session adjourned to meet again in the 
afternoon, there was not sufficient time to discuss the 
points brought out by the various speakers. Miss 
Robinson’s paper will be found on page 1o1 of this 
magazine. 


A second Joint Session with the Family Division 
(Wednesday, June 29) took up the question of unem- 
ployment. Professor Hotchkiss' told something of the 
working agreement between employers and workers in 
the clothing industry, and the need for flexibility and 
give and take in any such partnership. He believes 
that the cost of living may be taken as a definite 
standard for increase of wages when business is ex- 
panding and prices are going up, but cannot be taken 
as a standard for decrease in wages when business is 
contracting and wages are going down. For instance, 
if prices are increased 25 per cent wages should be 
increased in proportion; if on the other hand, prices 
fall 25 per cent, a 10 per cent wage decrease is all that 
is possible as it is necessary to take into consideration 
the higher standards of living acquired by the worker 
during wage expansion. (For Mr. Raymond’s paper 
ee page 121.) 

Some of the points brought out in the discussion of 
the two papers were the need of case by case treatment 
of inadequate wages, the necessity for industrial 
specialists, the importance of making fundamental 
social adjustments even when the employment diffi- 
culty has been solved, the development of public 
departments, and the education of the community to 
the manysidedness of the problem. 


Finding leadership in a community of 60,000 does 
not, Mr. Hudson? tells us, differ greatly from a similar 
search in cities smaller or larger than Chattanooga. 
“Leadership (in social activities) is not spontaneous, 
does not just happen, but back of it there is some 
exceedingly serious thought as to who might serve 
best”—in other words there is need of case work 
technique with the development of leadership as its 
objective. It is the task of the trained professional 
worker to give thoughtful, not haphazard, considera- 


Wages and the Cost of Living, by Prof. W. E. Hotch- 
uss, National Federation of Clothing Manufacturers. 
‘Obtaining Leadership for New Social Activities in a 
City of 60,000, by R. F. Hudson, general secretary of 
the Chattanooga (Tenn.) Associated Charities, given 
at the Group Conference of the American Association 
for Organizing Family Social Work, Monday, June 
27,1921. 
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tion to the need of and possibility for such leadership 
in a community. Failure to get strong leaders usually 
means not that there are none, but that the trained 
executive has been chary of affording opportunities, 
timid in his request or uncertain in his expression of the 
need. 

A central meeting place for committees of the various 
social agencies, the development of civic and social 
contacts (as a volunteer) on the part of the executive, 
even interlocking directorates have their advantages in 
disseminating first hand knowledge of the underlying 
unity of the social program. 

“There is no royal road to secure leadership—the 
whole matter may be summed up in one sentence: 
Know your community—know its activities,—know its 
needs,—know its resources. Apply the same energy 
and judgment to this that you do to your everyday 
work. Failures will come—disappointments will be 
many—but profit from these. You can’t secure leader- 
ship until you, yourself, can view the complete or- 
ganization as a mental picture, until you can see each 
person serving the agency and the community in the 
largest degree.” 


Mr. Benjamin gave an exhaustive report! of the 
recruiting work already entered upon by various agen- 
cies and the plans for its co-ordination. He emphasized 
the following salient points: 

1. The crying need for more workers adequately 

trained and equipped for the tasks ahead. 

2. The field of social work as a profession should 
be clarified. 

3. The present inadequate information on the part 
of college teachers and students as to the oppor- 
tunities in social work and the training and equip- 
ment necessary to fit students for such work. 

4. Waste motion and duplication of effort upon the 
part of agencies in recruiting workers. 

5. The necessity of professional training for social 
workers. 

To meet these obvious needs Mr. Benjamin advocat- 
ed the dissemination of adequate information regarding 
all phases of social work, some kind of a central bureau 
which shall make sure that all colleges are approached 
at least once during the year and that no college is 
burdened by a plethora of speakers on social work, and 
the giving of vocational guidance and information to 
individuals. In order to make the training which is 
offered to prospective workers at least partially uniform 
Mr. Benjamin urged the preparation of a syliabus on 
training for the different fields of social work. It is 
decidedly the task of social workers already in the 
field so to define the possibilities of well done social 
work that young men and women will know something 
of the task upon which they are venturing. Upon the 
older group also rests the responsibility for emphasizing 


\Recruiting Program of the National Social Workers’ 
Exchange, given at the Group Conference of the Ameri- 
can Association for Organizing Family Social Work, 
Friday, June 24, 1921. 
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